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One Man’s Family 


by GLENN D. Everett 


How long can any society which enjoys modern low death rates 
maintain traditionally high birth rates? This is the crux of the 
population problem which the developing countries of Asia, 
Africa and Central America face today. Surprisingly enough, 
it is also a dilemma which already confronts some groups in this 
country—the Amish and the Hutterites, for instance, whose 
religion and mores are based in an agrarian way of life and in 
a strong traditional accent on fertility. This issue pinpoints the 
plight of a remarkable Amish clan in a nation which has shifted 


in this century from a rural to the most affluent urban society in 
the world. Mr. Everett is Washington correspondent for Re- 
ligious News Service and an authority on the Old Order Amish. 
The issue also reprints a statement about U. 8. population growth 


by Dr. Philip M. Hauser and a column by Truman Twill. 


Recently, on the eve of his 95th 
birthday, John Eli Miller died in 
a rambling farmhouse near Middle- 
field, Ohio, 40 miles southeast of 
Cleveland, leaving to mourn his 
passing perhaps the largest number 
of living descendants any American 
has ever had. 

He was survived by five of his 
seven children, 61 grandchildren, 
338 great-grandchildren and six 
ereat-great grandchildren, a grand 
total of 410 descendants. 

Shortly before his death, which 
came unexpectedly from a stroke. 
I had the privilege of two long 


visits with John E. Miller, during 
which I learned the feeling of one 
man who had personally watched 
the population explosion of the 20th 
century. A national magazine had 
determined that the venerable Ohio 
farmer was head of what almost 
certainly was the largest family in 
the United States. 

A Swedish newspaper in 1958 
ran a competition for the largest 
family in that country and when a 
family named Hellander turned up 
with 265 members, headed by a 92- 
vear-old great-grandmother, it as- 
serted a claim to the Swedish and 
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to the world championship. 


Soon reports of even larger fami- 
lies were streaming in to editors, 
with an elderly Mormon couple in 
Utah claiming 334 living descend- 
ants taking the lead. However, I 
was certain that among the Old 
Order Amish Mennonites, a sect in 
which families of more than 100 
are commonplace, a family larger 
than this could be,found. Through 
the medium of the Sugarcreek, 
Ohio, Budget, a unique weekly 
newspaper that is read by the Old 
Order Amish in all their communi- 
ties throughout the Nation, it was 
soon ascertained that John Eli 
Miller, with his clan of more than 
400, had the largest family among 
them. So far as could be learned, 
this family was the largest in 
America and probably the world’s 
largest among monogamous peoples. 

When John Miller and his family 
refused to pose for photographs be- 
cause of their religious opposition 
to “graven images,” the magazine 
gave up the idea of a story about 
this “largest family” but the inter- 
views disclosed a number of facts 
about the impact of extremely rapid 
population growth on this family 
and the cultural group of which it 
is a part. These facts merit the seri- 
ous attention of all students of 
population problems. 


PERSONAL POPULATION CRISIS 


John Miller actually had seen 
with his own eyes a population ex- 
plosion in his own lifetime. His 
data were not statistics on a graph 
or chart, but the scores of children 
at every family gathering who ran 
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up to kiss Grandpa, so many that it 
confused a poor old man. His con- 
fusion can be forgiven for there 
were among them no less than 15 
John Millers, all named in his 
honor. And what young man, much 
less an old one, coulu remember the 
names of 61 grandchildren and 338 
great-grandchildren and keep 
straight just who their parents 
were? 

The remarkable thing about this 
great clan of his was that it started 
with a family of just seven chil- 
dren. This was actually a little 
smaller than the typical family 
among the Amish, who have been 
found by one researcher to average 
8.4 children per completed family. 
Two of his children died in early 
life: Samuel Miller, who left six 
children when he died at 40, and 
Lizzie (Mrs. Jacob Farnwald), who 
left four when she died at 28. 

During most of his long life, 
therefore, John Miller’s family was 
not unusually large. It is just that 
he lived long enough to find out 
what simple multiplication can do. 

One of his daughters, Mary (Mrs. 
Jacob Mast), had only five chil- 
dren. But all four of his sons had 
quite large families. His son, 
John, Jr., with whom he lived at 
the family homestead, had six chil- 
dren by his first wife, who died in 
an accident, and nine more by his 
present wife, a total of 15. Andrew 
Miller had 12, Eli Miller, 11, of 
whom ten are living, and Joseph 
Miller, ten, of whom nine are living. 

Of the 63 grandchildren born to 
John Miller’s family, 61 lived to 
survive him, all but six now grown 
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and married. And of 341 great- 
grandchildren born to the families 
of his 55 married grandchildren, 
only three had died, two in infan- 
ey, and one in an accident. All six 
of his great-grandchildren were 
born during the last year of his 
life and were healthy infants. 


MODERN MEDICINE 
PROLONGS LIFE 

Thus, a major factor in the 
world-wide population crisis was 
vividly evident in John Miller’s 
family: the fact that nearly all 
children born in the 20th century, 
who enjoy the benefits of modern 
medicine, are growing up to become 
adults and to have families of their 
own. A century ago, the ravages of 
smallpox, typhoid fever, tubercu- 
losis, diphtheria and the many 
fatalities that occurred at child- 
birth would have left a far different 
picture in a large rural family. 
Even though the Amish live in 
rural areas, they avail themselves 
of the benefits of medical care. Now 
most Amish children are born in 
hospital delivery rooms. 

While the sharp reduction in in- 
fant mortality and childhood dis- 
ease is a happy development of 
science, it inevitably means that 
population grows with extraordi- 
nary rapidity. The Miller family 
offers a cogent example. John Mil- 
ler had seven children; his children 
averaged nine offspring; and his 
married grandchildren had aver- 
aged six each when he passed away. 
Six married great-grandchildren 
had one apiece. These were not un- 
usually large families among the 
Amish nor among the rural fami- 
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lies of other Americans in the past 
eentury. Yet this clan numbered 
410 when John Miller died. 

Moreover, at the end of his life, 
the postman was bringing John 
Miller word of the birth of a new 
descendant on the average of once 
every ten days. This rate, we cal- 
culated, would have accelerated to 
one every other day as his more 
than 300 great-grandchildren 
reached marriageable age. Only 
eight were married when he died 
and six had had children by their 
first wedding anniversaries. 

So great is the rate of progres- 
sion of population growth that had 
John Miller lived one more decade 
he would have seen more descend- 
ants born to him than in all his 
95 years of life and would in ten 
more years have counted at least 
1,000 living descendants! 

The rate at which population in- 
creases is almost unbelievable— 
even when a man is watching it 
happen within his own family. John 
Miller found it difficult to compre- 
hend what was happening. When 
I told him that all available evi- 
dence indicated that he had the 
largest family in the United States, 
the kindly old man passed a gnarled 
hand before his failing eyes and 
shook his head in amazement. 


MILLER FAMILY HISTORY 


To an old man, the memories of 
his youth are always more vivid 
than those of recent years. To 
John Miller, it seemed only yester- 
day that he took the pretty Sarah 
Schlabach as his bride in 1888 (she 
died in 1947 after 59 years of mar- 
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ried life). They moved to a new 
community the Amish were then 
establishing in Geauga County, 
Ohio. They came from Holmes 
County, 50 miles to the south, an 
area to which a number of Amish 
families had emigrated a genera- 
tion before, in the 1830’s, when land 
began to be scarce and high-priced 
in Lancaster County, Pennsylvan- 
ia, the original site of the American 
settlements of the Amish people. 
By 1888, population pressure 
among the Amish was already lead- 
ing to establishment of further set- 
tlements. 

In 1890, John and Sarah proudly 
held their first-born baby—a son 
to carry on the family name. Every 
man is happy when he has a son. 
In 1890, John Miller had one de- 
scendant to give the world. Now, 
70 years later, he had more than 
400. When Sarah died in 1947 
there had been about 200. In the 
13 years since her death, the num- 
ber more than doubled and was on 
its way to doubling again when 
John was called to join her. 

When he surveyed this vast clan, 
John Miller had trouble believing 
his eyes, just as the world has 
trouble believing its own popula- 
tion statistics. He would shake his 
head with wonder when his grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Crist Fisher, who 
lived down the road, would bring 
over the bulging notebook in which 
she carefully kept the family record 
and would read him the latest let- 
ters, giving him the names of the 
newest babies and telling of the 
marriages and other developments 
occurring among his vast family. 
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On various occasions when the 
family would gather, the yard 
would be filled with horses and 
buggies (for the Old Order Amish 
still resist the use of automobiles) 
and the table would groan with 
food, as 200 or more persons would 
eat, stepping up to fill their plates 
and sitting or standing where they 
could in the house and yard. 

A fair-sized family reunion would 
take place when just one of his 
granddaughters, Sadie, would drop 
in with her family to visit. She 
had married Ervin J. Miller (no 
relation), a young Amish farmer 
down the road, and in 11 years of 
marriage had presented Grandpa 
with ten little Millers, including 
three sets of twins, Ella and Elva, 
Mary and Melvin, and Ervin and 
Mervin, as well as four others, 
Esther, Elizabeth, Martha and 
John, who had arrived singly. 
(Shortly after Grandpa’s death, 
she gave birth to yet another set of 
twins, giving her 12 children.) 

In all of John Miller’s large 
family, however, there were only 
four other sets of twins and no 
triplets at all. The other 396 mem- 
bers of his family had come one at 
a time, showing what the simplest 
element of human multiplication 
ean do. 

What did John Miller think 
about his family? Did it worry him 
to see it growing so large? Indeed 
it did. Significantly, his concerns 
were the very ones that the demog- 
raphers, the economists, the so- 
ciologists, and other serious stu- 
dents of world population prob- 
lems have been voicing. He was 
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not an educated man, for the Amish 
still believe eight grades of educa- 
tion in a one-room country school 
is sufficient, but John Miller sum- 
marized it in one simple question 
he constantly repeated, ‘Where 
will they all find good farms?” 

He asked it with a furrowed 
brow, hopeful that the visitor 
could give him some assurance. 
Where in all this crowded world 
could enough good farmland be 
found to support this rapidly 
growing family? Where would his 
grandsons and great-grandsons, as 
they grew up and married, be able 
to buy farms? 

The Amish are constantly send- 
ing emissaries to look at new areas 
where farms are reported to be for 
sale. In particular, they have been 
traveling to Canada. Did the visi- 
tor have good word concerning 
these? His aged face brightened 
with eagerness as he discussed the 
latest reports. 


AMISH FAITH ROOTED 
IN AGRARIAN LIFE 

Involved in the question of find- 
ing farms for the young men is 
not merely the matter of earning a 
livelihood, but of preserving an an- 
cient religious faith and a unique 
way of life that is very dear to the 
hearts of the Amish elders. The 
Amish believe in being “separated 
from the world.” In order to resist 
the temptations of the world’s lusts 
and pleasures, they maintain a wall 
of isolation about their communi- 
ties, dressing in the fashion of two 
centuries ago, speaking Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch patois, eschewing all 
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modern conveniences, such as auto- 
mobiles, trucks, tractors, electric- 
ity, radio and television and avoid- 
ing unnecessary contact with out- 
siders. 

The Amish lead a happy and 
wholesome life, one that they are 
convinced comes closer to Biblical 
commands as set forth in the 
Epistles of Paul than do the prac- 
tices of the more modern churches. 
But this is a life that they can live 
only in the context of a simple 
rural environment. 

In the American frontier farm- 
ing areas of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies, the Amish found just the 
atmosphere of rural isolation and 
religious toleration that they need- 
ed in order for their unique re- 
ligious society to grow and prosper. 

The Amish are the fundamental- 
ists of the Mennonite churches. 
Their church grew out of the Ana- 
baptist movement of the early days 
of the Reformation, a group of 
Swiss reformers who believed that 
Christians had to be baptized again 
as adults since infant baptism was 
not valid. Menno Simons, a priest 
in the Netherlands, who became 
converted to the Anabaptist belief, 
became the leader of a band of 
these people in 1537. They had 
been driven from their homes by 
religious persecution and wan- 
dered as homeless refugees until 
they found sanctuary in northwest- 
ern Germany. He instituted strict 
discipline among them and they 
became known as Mennonites be- 
cause they followed Pastor Menno. 

One of the disciplines Pastor 
Menno enforced was a strict shun- 
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ning of the outside world, with its 
wars and its political schemes, as 
well as a personal shunning of any 
of the brethren who weakened and 
began imitating the ways of the 
world. Such brothers or sisters were 
banned from the fellowship unless 
they repented. 

After 150 years, however, the 
Mennonites lost some of this early 
zeal and began living like their less 
religious neighbors. There came 
among some of their settlements in 
the Rhineland and Switzerland in 
1693 a preacher named Jacob Am- 
man, who preached a return to the 
old ways, particularly that of shun- 
ning the world and erring broth- 
ers. Those who followed him be- 
came known as the Amish. Their 
split with the main body of Men- 
nonites, even those Old Order Men- 
nonites who, to this day, closely re- 
semble the Amish in dress and 
practices, was deep, bitter and en- 
during. 

The Amish were subjected to 
harsh persecution by the civil au- 
thorities in Europe because they 
rebelled not only against the ac- 
cepted practices of the major 
churches, but against the state, as 
well, refusing to bear arms or 
participate in its politics. William 
Penn heard of their plight and in- 
vited them to settle in Pennsyl- 
vania. The first families came about 
1737 and settled in the area of 
Lancaster and Berks Counties 
where many other German pietists, 
including Mennonites, Moravians, 
Dunkards, and Schwenkfelders, also 
were carving new homes out of the 
wilderness in the area that still 
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prides itself as the land of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch. 

Among the Pennsylvania Dutch, 
the Amish were the most colorful 
and the most conservative. While 
most of the Quakers, Mennonites, 
and Dunkards (Church of the 
Brethren) gradually adopted mod- 
ern dress, the Old Order Amish 
hewed rigidly to the customs of 
their forebears. The Amish, living 
in a rural society in which a large 
family was an economic asset, the 
boys helping the father with the 
farming and the girls, the mother 
with the housework and canning, 
grew in numbers and in prosper- 
ity. They lived in a nation of abun- 
dance where more farmland was 
always available to them. The 
Amish bought the farms of those 
who moved west and when good 
land became scarce in Pennsyl- 
vania, they started to move west 
themselves, first to Ohio, then to 
Indiana, Illinois and Iowa. 

The Sugarcreek Budget, the 
weekly newspaper they all read, got 
started on its career as a medium 
of communication between these 
widely dispersed settlements when 
it began to publish letters from an 
Amish bishop in 1890 who had 
moved to the newly opened lands 
of Kansas. Thereafter, those Amish 
who moved west to Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Oregon, kept in touch 
with the older communities in Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio by writing let- 
ters to the Budget and subscribing 
to it in order to read the letters of 
others. The weekly Budget today 
has a circulation of more than 10,- 
000 although the village where it is 
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published has a population of 900. 
Its circulation growth, nearly 50 
percent in the last decade, mirrors 
the growth of the Amish communi- 
ties it serves. 


HOW CAN AMISH MAINTAIN 
AGRARIAN CULTURE? 

Now in the last half of the 20th 
century, the Amish no longer live 
in a country that has unlimited op- 
portunities for expansion of farm- 
ing. Meanwhile, their rural en- 
vironment in both east and west 
has been invaded by the automo- 
bile and their once isolated farm- 
ing areas are becoming the suburbs 
of rapidly growing metropolitan 
areas. 

At the same time that this has 
happened, their population has 
been growing at the explosive rate 
typified by John Miller’s family 
and their need for additional farm- 
land has sharply increased. 

The result is nothing less than 
a cultural crisis for an old way of 
life. The ability of the Amish eld- 
ers to keep the young people in 
line with the ancient ways depends 
on their ability to find farms for 
the young men to settle down and 
raise a new generation of conserva- 
tive Amish farmers. 

John Miller understood fully the 
gravity of this crisis. He was proud 
of one thing about his big family. 
All but two of his 61 grandchildren 
were in full communion and fellow- 
ship with the strictest branch of 
the Old Order faith, the group that 
not only bans the automobile but 
insists on using horsepower for all 
tasks on the farm. The Amish re- 
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gard pride as a sin, but in this one 
respect they are entitled to enjoy 
satisfaction. He was proud that 
two of his sons, John, Jr., and Eli, 
have had the lot cast upon them as 
bishops, while among his grand- 
sons were several ministers and 
deacons. 

Just one grandson learned car- 
pentry, took a job in town and 
broke away from the Old Order, 
while one granddaughter married 
a neighbor boy who was not Amish. 
The marriage was not successful, 
but she remained in the city with 
her two children and upon her fell 
the ban of meidung (shunning). 

Many Amish families suffer much 
more heartache, losing one third to 
one half of the young people who 
rebel against the rigid old ways. 
They may join the Beachy Amish 
(named for the Bishop who thought 
that rural people need to have au- 
tomobiles), or the more modern 
branches of Mennonites, or they 
may go all the way and “turn Yan- 
kee” so that they become indis- 
tinguishable from other Americans. 

Therefore, the faithfulness of 
John Miller’s descendants to the 
Old Order was remarkable. But 
how long could it be continued? 
This worried him as it is increas- 
ingly worrying all the elders of the 
Amish. 

The acute problems posed by the 
very rapid growth of the Miller 
family are similar in nearly every 
respect to the problems being faced 
by society as a whole. 

The basic problem was to find 
the means of sustenance for a rap- 
idly growing population. It is 
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aggravated in the Miller family by 
the fact that only one occupation, 
farming, is fully acceptable in 
their way of life. Plowing and 
harvesting with a team of horses, 
a good farmer can take care of 
about 80 acres of land. This is only 
about half what his neighbor can 
cultivate with a tractor and other 
modern power machinery. Thus, 
an Amishman needs a farm only 
half as large, but the problem soon 
assumes gargantuan proportions. 


330 NEW FARMS BY 1980! 


In 1890, it took just one farm to 
support John Miller and his fami- 
ly. By 1920, his grown children 
acquired farms of their own. When 
he died, his five surviving children 
lived on five farms, one with him 
on the old farm, another on a 
neighboring farm, two more on 
farms in other Ohio communities 
of the Amish, and a fifth in the 
state of Delaware, 400 miles away. 
His married grandchildren were 
living on about 50 farms. His eight 
married great-grandchildren were 
living on eight more farms in five 
different states. 

And within the next 20 years, it 
will require at least 330 farms for 
his other great-grandchildren, as 
they marry! Some will take over 
old farms now in Amish hands. But 
most will have to buy farms now 
occupied by non-Amish farmers 
who will sell out to them, if they 
ean find such farms. 

The rate at which the popula- 
tion growth suddenly can start to 
assume acute proportions took John 
Miller by surprise, as it seems to 
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take all of mankind by surprise. He 
had not unduly concerned himself 
with the problem as a young man, 
although he was conscious of popu- 
lation pressures within the Amish 
community, having joined the 
group that migrated to Geauga 
County. However, as his five sons 
and two daughters grew up, there 
seemed to be farms available for 
them and they were ablé to con- 
tinue in the traditional Old Order 
religious life. In the period since 
1937 when the first of his grand- 
children married, the problem of 
finding farms gradually became 
more serious, but until now it has 
been possible to find farms for all 
of them so that they have remained 
within the traditional Amish re- 
ligious and cultural pattern. 


It is when the great-grandchil- 
dren start reaching the age of mar- 
riage that this problem suddenly 
mushrooms into a full-blown crisis. 
These Miller descendants were com- 
ing along so fast, one every ten 
days during the last year of his 
life, that John Miller could not be 
blamed for wondering where, twen- 
ty years hence, 80 acres of good 
farmland was going to be found 
once every ten days so that these 
descendants of his and their mates 
could remain within the secure 
foundations of religious faith he 
and his ancestors for three cen- 
turies had laid down for them. 
Caring for another baby in a fami- 
ly so large does not unduly strain 
its resources, but when those chil- 
dren grow up finding 40 acres of 
farmland per capita (80 acres for 
each man and wife) can destroy 
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its resources and break a pattern of 
life nearly three centuries old. 

Farmland is getting harder and 
harder to find. It is difficult to en- 
gage an Amishman in conversation, 
the cultural isolation in which they 
live creating a barrier to communi- 
cation with strangers from the out- 
side world. But to start a lively 
conversation with an Amishman of 
any age in any of their communi- 
ties, the visitor need but mention 
the high price of farmland and 
suggest that he has heard of an 
area where farms are for sale at a 
more reasonable term. 

URBAN SPRAWL DEVOURS 
AMISH FARMLAND 

At the same time that the Amish 
are looking for more farmland, 
they are running head-on into the 
pressure for land generated by the 
growth of the rest of the world’s 
population. This is being keenly 
felt at this very moment by the 
Amish community in which John 
Miller lived and in which nearly 
100 of his descendants reside. The 
rapidly growing city of Akron, in 
need of water for its homes and in- 
. dustry, is pressing for the con- 
struction of additional reservoirs 
on the Cuyahoga River, one of 
which would take at least 500 acres 
of Amish farmland, including part 
of John Miller’s homestead. The 
Amish, breaking their traditional 
aloof attitude toward community 
and governmental affairs, are join- 
ing other citizens in Geauga Coun- 
ty to oppose condemnation of land 
for more dams and reservoirs. 
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Meanwhile, suburban housing de- 
velopments are beginning to in- 
trude into the once pastoral sur- 
roundings of the county. This is 
raising land values to a point where 
the Amish are unable to buy fur- 
ther farmland, even when it is of- 
fered for sale. It also threatens 
continued existence of the Amish 
community because they do not 
like urbanization. The Amish in 
many areas run into sales resist- 
ance on the part of their neigh- 
bors in the community in which 
they live. There comes a time when 
the neighbors are reluctant to sell 
any more farms to the Amish. One 
of America’s most interesting mi- 
nority problems is the plight of a 
non-Amish farmer who finds him- 
self surrounded by a settlement of 
Amish. He sees them as good 
Christian neighbors who keep their 
fences well mended, pay their 
debts, and whose word is as good 
as their bond. But they don’t frat- 
ernize with outsiders. He is never 
invited to their homes nor will they 
come to his, except briefly for busi- 
ness. They will not vote for school 
bond issues, better roads, or other 
civic “improvements,” buy Defense 
Bonds, help the Boy Scouts or join 
the Farm Bureau. They nearly 
ruin the REA cooperative by dis- 
connecting electricity in every 


farmhouse they buy, and they iso- 
late themselves from community 
affairs, usually sending their chil- 
dren to a rural, one-room parochial 
school and avoiding contacts with 
town except when they come in to 
buy provisions. 
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OLD ORDER AMISH 
INCREASINGLY ON THE MOVE 
Sooner or later, there is nothing 

the young Amish men can do but 
to look elsewhere to buy farms on 
which to raise their families. As a 
result, the Old Order Amish, whom 
most Americans think of as being 
the epitome of stand-pat, stay-at- 
home provincialism, are “probably 
one of the most mobile elements of 
the U.S. population,” according to 
Professor Maurice Mook of Penn- 
sylvania State University. 

Professor Mook, while teaching 
at a summer session of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, met some Amish 
buggies on a road in central Mis- 
souri. Knowing that there was no 
Amish community for more than 
100 miles, he stopped them and 
learned that they were a group of 
“Nebraska Amish,” who had re- 
cently moved down from Iowa. The 
“Nebraska Amish,” so named be- 
cause they were followers of a Ne- 
braska bishop who had doctrinal 
differences with the Old Order, had 
moved to Illinois after the break, 
then went to Iowa, and now a 
group is in Missouri. This is going 
on all the time. Soon one may find 
settlements of “Nebraska Amish” 
in half a dozen states. 

Recently, a group of Old Order 
Amish left Stuarts Draft, Virginia, 
after a split in their congregation 
over the use of farm machinery. 
They moved to Kentucky, but find- 
ing farming conditions poor, re- 
portedly are planning to move to 
North Carolina. A large-scale mi- 
gration in 1960-61 has taken 40 
families from Ohio to the vicinity 
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of Lakeview, Ontario, Canada. 
Judging from the interest in Cana- 
da being manifested by the young- 
er Amish, this may be the forerun- 
ner of a very large migration of 
the “plain people” to the land of 
our northern neighbor. It depends 
on whether they can adjust their 
farming methods to the shorter 
Canadian growing season. 

John Miller’s children lived in 
four different Amish communities, 
his grandchildren in more than a 
dozen, and his great-grandchildren 
may live all over the United States 
and Canada. Some are already 
Amish settlers in Canada. 

Increasingly, the Amish are be- 
ing forced to move to marginal 
lands. In St. Mary’s County, Mary- 
land, where a large migration took 
place in the 1930's, they have strug- 
gled to restore fertility to land 
which was left eroded and bleached 
by two centuries of tobacco cultiva- 
tion. The Amish are moving to 
marginal lands on the fringes of 
Canada’s northern forests and to 
hillside country in Kentucky, Geor- 
gia, and South Carolina. By mov- 
ing to marginal lands, they can 
keep meeting the needs of their 
population growth for a while, but 
sooner or later this expedient will 
no longer suffice. 


INVESTMENT CAPITAL 
SERIOUSLY SHORT 
The Amish need more than just 
to find land available. They also 
need the capital to buy it and de- 
velop it. They have to raise the 
purchase price of the farms, and 
money for horses, machinery, fer- 
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tilizer, and seed. Here we see a 
clear example of how population 
pressure can impoverish a people. 
There was a time when the Amish 
were prosperous. In Lancaster 
County, a favorite joke about the 
Amish concerns a couple who came 
to a small farm auction and 
bought the property for $10,000. 
They went to the rear seat of their 
buggy, got out an old crock and 
began carefully to count out the 
money in $5 and $10 bills. They 
had only $9,990. “Oh, mama,” said 
the Amishman in distress, “Ve haff 
brought der wrong crock!” 

This joke once had a strong ele- 
ment of truth to it. The Amish 
were good farmers and lived 
frugally. They did not spend their 
money on automobiles, refrigera- 
tors, radios, power lawnmowers, or 
stylish clothes, and they didn’t put 
it in the bank. Every well-to-do 
Amishman bought each son a farm 
when he married and paid cash 
for it. Meanwhile, it was generally 
believed, he had another crockful 
or two at home. 

The last 15 years have seen a 
drastic altering of that situation. 
The Old Order Amish are being 
handicapped by their unwilling- 
ness to adopt mechanization. They 
can farm only half the acreage of 
a man with tractor, and they get 
no higher price for their products 
than does their neighbor, which 
means they have only half the in- 
come. Their recent brushes with the 
Internal Revenue Service because 
of non-cooperation with the Social 
Security program (to which they 
object on religious grounds) has 
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disclosed the net income of some 
typical Amish farmers. One farmer 
with nine children whose horses 
were seized for non-payment of 
taxes, for instance, had reported a 
net income of $3,600 one year, 
$4,200 the next. He was raising 
nine children on that and trying 
to pay off a debt on his farm. Other 
incomes disclosed by the tax liens 
were of the same order. The Amish 
insist on supporting their own 
aged and sick, in keeping with 
Biblical commands, and want no 
government assistance. But they 
are no longer prosperous. 

The pressure on the Amish 
standard of living is serious. They 
are fast running out of capital 
with which to buy new farms. One 
of John Miller’s grandsons recently 
was able to buy a 23-acre farm 
with an old house in fairly good 
condition for $19,000. This was 
considered a very fortunate bar- 
gain. By renting 40 acres of nearby 
bottom land on shares from an- 
other farmer, he will be able to 
establish his family and can hope 
some day to pay off the debt of at 
least $25,000 he will have incurred 
by the time he has purchased his 
wagons and other machinery and 
has the barn fixed up. 

In general, it takes an average of 
at least $30,000 capital to get a 
young couple established on a good 
farm and it can require as much 
as $40,000 to $50,000. Thus, John 
Miller’s family now needs to find 
80 acres of good farmland every ten 
days to keep the great-grandchil- 
dren in the traditional pattern of 
life and about $30,000 every ten 
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days with which to finance the fam- 
ily’s expansion. 
BANKS LENDING MONEY 
FOR FARMS 

While once the Amish shunned 
banks, on the basis of Biblical 
teachings about usury, they are 
now among the best customers of 
banks and loan associations in their 
areas. They have turned to this 
source of credit and many an 
Amish farm has a commercial mort- 
gage on it. The Amish are con- 
sidered good credit risks because 
of the diligence with which they 
pay their debts. 

The bishops look upon this with 
misgivings. They know that debt 
begets debt. A young man who 
starts life with a $20,000 mortgage 
hanging over him will be fortu- 
nate, indeed, if he is able to pay off 
that mortgage, plus interest, over 
a 20-year period while providing 
for his growing family. By the 
time he has been married 20 years, 
his oldest boy will be almost 19, 
and will “want for marrying,” as 
they say. His father will have noth- 
ing he can give him, except per- 
haps a good credit rating at the 
bank that will get the young man 
a 20-year mortgage in turn. And 
there will be four or five younger 
sons coming after. Sooner or later 
the bank runs out of capital and 
even an Amish credit rating can’t 
secure any more loans. 

PRESSURES THREATEN AMISH 

WAY OF LIFE 

Merely to state the problem is to 
demonstrate the difficulty of meet- 
ing it. This is not unlike the prob- 
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lem of the world as a whole. First, 
there is the need for land itself 
and, if this can be met through 
more intensive cultivation and use 
of marginal lands, there is the 
parallel problem of finding the 
capital with which to finance such 
a development. 

In John Miller’s family, we see 
an Old Order Amish group, until 
recently relatively prosperous, liv- 
ing on good farms, in an environ- 
ment in which expansion of the 
community to accommodate popu- 
lation growth was possible, which 
suddenly finds itself up against a 
crisis that is reducing its stand- 
ard of living and threatening its 
whole way of life. 

The United States Congress re- 
cently stumbled upon another of 
the problems that this family and 
other Amish families face. Rec- 
ognizing that the Amish do take 
care of their own aged and in- 
digent, regardless of the burden 
it may impose, the Senate con- 
sidered an amendment that would 
exempt them from compulsory par- 
ticipation in Social Security. The 
solons would have exempted them 
from the self-employment tax for 
Social Security which farmers pay 
—only to learn that many young 
Amish men have taken jobs in the 
villages and cities, working in saw- 
mills, feed mills, grain elevators, 
or harness shops, usually trying to 
find something closely related to 
agriculture. But this makes them 
industrial workers and raised the 
question of what to do with the 
employer’s contribution to their 
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Social Security tax, a problem as 
yet unresolved by Congress. 

In John Miller’s own Geauga 
County community, Amish boys 
have recently begun working for 
the first time in the nearby rubber 
factories of Akron and Chardon. 

These Amish youths are prized 
by industry because they are 
steady workers, faithful and hon- 
est, who do not drink or smoke, 
and rarely miss a day of work. But 
the elders of the Amish faith know 
well enough that their conservative 
way of life does not mix with city 
living and jobs in modern indus- 
try. They are heartsick over the 
development, and are trying hard 
to find jobs for these young men 
as hired hands on other Amish 
farms, or to find money with which 
to set them up in farming before 
they become too accustomed to an 
8-to-5 job at good wages with time- 
and-a-half overtime. 


AMISH MARRY EARLY; START 
FAMILIES EARLY 

John Miller’s family is up against 
a difficult problem. Like other 
Amish, they encourage their young 
people to marry early. It is the 
young single men who tend to break 
away from the Old Order and 
“turn Yankee,” as the Amish say. 
If a boy falls in love with a nice 
Amish girl of good family, how- 
ever, and gets married, the chances 
are good they will settle down in 
the traditional pattern and start 
raising a family. 

The Amish elders, strict in other 
regards, are quite liberal when it 
comes to encouraging teen-age ro- 
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mance. The wife of an editor of a 
national news magazine who last 
summer accompanied her husband 
on an assignment to investigate the 
Social Security revolt among the 
Amish remarked, “They literally 
throw the young people at each 
other!” This is true. Stories about 
bundling among the Amish are 
numerous. Although bundling it- 
self is no longer practiced (and 
didn’t really deserve its bad name), 
the underlying social attitude 
which it typified is still present. 
For valid reasons of preserving the 
faith, courtship and early marri- 
age are warmly encouraged. Parents 
breathe a sigh of relief when their 
son or daughter is married to a 
good Amish girl or boy. 

Amish weddings are still their 
most festive occasions, but under- 
lying them all these days is the 
question where the young couple 
is going to live. Often, nowadays, 
the answer is at the home of the 
parents or a relative, even as it is 
with youthful marriages in the out- 
side world. A major topic of con- 
versation at the weddings is the 
relative merits of moving to Cana- 
da or to Georgia or of trying to 
find still more farms in the area 
where the couple is being married. 


ONCE UNKNOWN, POVERTY 
NOW WIDESPREAD 


The Amish encourage the young 
people to marry but find it increas- 
ingly difficult to help them estab- 
lish the homes that follow marri- 
age. It is not difficult at this point 
to draw comparisons between the 
Amish community in the United 
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States and overcrowded countries 
abroad. The nations of the Orient 
were once rich. Marco Polo and 
other early writers spoke in awe of 
the wealth of the Asian people. 
Only in the last century has the 
predominant description of Asia 
become its teeming slums, its fam- 
ines, poverty, and misery. Right 
here and now in America we can 
see the Amish struggling as hard 
as they can with honest toil and 
good farming methods to keep 
abreast of their population growth. 
We cannot escape the conclusion 
that they are in danger of losing 
the race. A recent visit with one 
of John Miller’s granddaughters 
who lived near him disclosed a 
hard-working young Amish couple 
with four children, all under the 
age of five, living in what can only 
be described as poverty. They had 
broken-down, second-hand furni- 
ture, second-hand farm machinery, 
and rented three upstairs rooms of 
a run-down old farmhouse. Once 
poverty was unknown among the 
Amish, or was a sign of laziness or 
indifference. Today it is becoming 
commonplace. The image of the 
prosperous Amish farmer dies 
hard. There are still many who live 
comfortably. But their numbers 
become fewer. The struggle to buy 
more land is impoverishing the 
Amish. Once they are poor, it is 
harder than ever to acquire capital. 
Poverty begets poverty. The chil- 
dren of poor parents will them- 
selves be poor unless some good for- 
tune comes to them. 

John Miller’s family presents an 
example of a society impoverishing 
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itself because it is unable to raise 
the capital or find the resources 
which could enable its expanding 
population to maintain its standard 
of living. John Miller needed to 
look no farther than a mile down 
his own road to see some of his 
grandchildren having a hard strug- 
gle to raise their families. 


RELIGIOUS CODE 
SHUNS BIRTH CONTROL 

What of birth control as an an- 
swer to the problem of the Amish, 
a step which would at least slow 
down growth to a point where it 
could more easily be assimilated? 
The Amish oppose it on religious 
grounds, pointing with simple res- 
ignation to the command in Gene- 
sis: “Be fruitful and multiply.” 

If this is God’s command, the 
Amish feel they must follow it. 
They drive horses and buggies in 
the age of the automobile because 
they feel God requires a simple life 
and this is the best way to keep it 
simple. They accept what they 
deem to be God’s commandments 
with meekness. 

The Amish have no specific teach- 
ing against birth control, as do 
other religious groups. If a doctor 
recommends it for the health of a 
mother, she accepts it. She re- 
ceives the sympathy of her family 
and friends who regret that she 
cannot know the pleasure of having 
more children, but it is accepted as 
God’s will. They would not need- 
lessly risk any mother’s life be- 
eause of a doctrinaire position on 
contraception or childbirth. 


In keeping with Amish culture, 
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a new bride is anxious to prove she 
is fertile. Birth of the first child 
in the first year of marriage or 
shortly thereafter is common. Even 
so, it could well be that social pres- 
sure is causing a certain amount 
of family limitation among the 
Amish. Otherwise, the average 
children per family would hardly 
be as low as 8.4. 

All of the Amish in the United 
States are descended from a rela- 
tively small group of ancestors, 
since they have made few converts 
to their conservative sect. These 
ancestors appear to have been very 
fertile. Sterility is rare among the 
Amish, childless marriages almost 
unknown and, when they do occur, 
the couple make every effort to 
adopt orphaned children or care 
for children whose mothers are ill. 

Amish families can run to ex- 
traordinary size. Mr. and Mrs. Will 
D. Yoder of Topeka, Indiana, for 
example, had 22 children, 19 of 
whom are living. They had only 
one set of twins. Mrs. Yoder went 
through 21 deliveries and is in fine 
health today at the age of 62. Mr. 
and Mrs. Jacob D. Stoltzfus of 
Kinzers, Pennsylvania, have 18 
children, all living, ranging in age 
from ten years to 31. Both parents 
are in good health at 53 and, ap- 
propriately, they have, at last 
count, 53 grandchildren. 

John E. Miller showed how rap- 
idly a family that started with 
seven children could multiply. His 
son, Bishop Eli Miller of Dover, 
Delaware, who had 11 children, ten 
living, now at the age of 70 has 115 
grandchildren. His first great- 
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grandchild recently arrived. He’s 
just getting started. If he lives 
to his father’s age, he could easily 
have more than 1,000 living de- 
scendants! One can only speculate 
as to how many descendants the 
Will Yoders or Jacob Stoltzfuses 
may have. 


CAN AMISH CULTURE SURVIVE? 


Can the Old Order Amish main- 
tain their traditional way of life 
as they increase in numbers, as 
their once small, isolated group 
spreads out into dozens of new 
communities ? 

We raised this question with Bish- 
op Neil I. Hershberger of Bur- 
ton, Ohio, the most respected elder 
of John EK. Miller’s community. He 
said that in the sermon at John E. 
Miller’s funeral he cited the story 
of the growth of the people of Is- 
rael, basing it on two scriptural 
passages. In Genesis 46: 26-27, we 
read, “All the persons belonging 
to Jacob, who were his own off- 
spring, not including Jacob’s sons’ 
Wives were sixty-six persons in all; 
and the sons of Joseph who were 
born to him in Egypt were two; 
and all the persons of the House of 
Jacob that came into Egypt were 
seventy.” 

In Exodus 12:37, we read, “And 
the people of Israel journeyed from 
Rameses to Succoth, about six hun- 
dred thousand men on foot, be- 
sides the women and children... . 
The time that the people of Israel 
dwelt in Egypt was 430 years and 
on that very day all of the house of 
the Lord went out from Egypt.” 

From this, Bishop Hershberger 
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concludes that only 70 Israelites 
were taken into bondage in Egypt 
and that in 430 years their num- 
ber increased to more than 2,000,- 
000, counting the women and chil- 
dren who accompanied the 600,000 
men. 

In the 225 years that the Old 
Order Amish have lived in the 
United States, their numbers have 
inereased from the small group 
that came to Pennsylvania—Bish- 
op Hershberger believes less than 
200 persons; others would put the 
number as high as 500—to an es- 
timated 17,760 baptized adults in 
1961 who, with their children, make 
a community of about 47,000. (No 
church statistics are kept by the 
Amish who have no central church 
authority, but the editors of the 
Mennonite Yearbook annually make 
an estimate.) 

Estimated Amish population in 
1900 was 5,500; in 1938, 15,000; in 
1953, it was 30,000; and in 1961, 
47,000. The index provided by the 
circulation of the Sugarcreek Bud- 
get confirms this, as does the in- 
creasing numbers of church dis- 
tricts that can be counted among 
the Amish, each averaging 30 to 
40 families. 

Bishop Hershberger believes that 
if the number of Amish increases 
to 2,000,000, they will be only du- 
plicating the Biblical story of the 
Israelites. What purpose God has 
in mind in this, he does not know. 
As father of 15 children himself 
and grandfather of nearly 100, he 
feels the Amish are merely ful- 
filling God’s commands and should 
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continue to do so regardless of the 
sacrifice that may be involved. 

In their sermons, Amish bishops 
often predict ruin for the sinful, 
worldly civilization beyond the bor- 
ders of their communities. They fre- 
quently refer to the dreadful possi- 
bility of atomic warfare with its 
decimation of the human race. Liv- 
ing in their simple way in rural 
environments, away from the cities 
and military bases that would be 
targets for such an attack, the 
Amish (conscientous objectors who 
firmly resist any participation in 
war) may have a larger chance of 
surviving such a debacle than any 
other group. 

If mankind averts the calamity 
of suicidal war, and they join us 
in prayer that we do, the Amish 
face severe pressures for land and 
resources with which to cope with 
their growing numbers, as well as 
the hazards that growth in size 
itself poses to such a community. 
Small, isolated, and persecuted, 
they form strong bonds of faith, 
but large and scattered the bonds 
of fellowship may become loose and 
the sense of uniqueness lost. 

One hopeful aspect of the future 
may be that if the Amish continue 
multiplying and can keep on buy- 
ing farmland, sooner or later they 
will own most of the farms in the 
Nation. They resist all forms of 
government aid or subsidy, so we 
ean simply abolish the Department 
of Agriculture and forget about 
the farm problem. And the buggy 
industry, as well as harness shops 
and blacksmiths’ forges, will enjoy 
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a comeback. Five shops are now 
kept busy producing buggies for 
the Old Order trade. These indus- 
tries, long depressed, will enjoy an 
economic boom. 

Still, when their numbers do 
reach 2,000,000 or 20,000,000, the 
Amish will eventually run out of 
land. Ultimately, the Old Order 
way of life will collapse, even as 
it is now crumbling in places, as 
young men go to work in factories 
in town and some bearded farmers 
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turn to tractors and mechanization 
despite a lifelong love of horses. 

Some day, at some point, John 
Miller’s plaintive question, ““Where 
will they all find farms?” will have 
to be answered in the bleak nega- 
tive. They can continue now only 
by buying farms others will sell 
them. Some day no more farms 
anywhere will be for sale. A finite 
world is of limited size. So, ulti- 
mately, at some point, is the popu- 
lation it can hold. 


DEMOGRAPHIC POSTSCRIPT 


In 1888, when the John Millers set up housekeeping, the country’s 
rate of population growth was about 2 percent a year. Had that rate 
remained unchanged, the 63 million Americans of 1890 would have 
increased to 252 million by 1960. Actually, the population was then 
180 million. 


John and Sarah Miller had a total of 410 living descendants in 1960— 
a two-hundredfold increase. Official records indicate that there were 
about 535,000 marriages in 1888. Had all of these followed the Miller 
fertility and mortality patterns, they would have produced more than 
219 million living descendants by 1960. 


The small-family trend has continued for more than a century in 
the United States. The crude birth rate fell from about 55 during 
1798-1802, to about 40 in 1880 and to 19 during 1928-1932. It started 
to rise again during World War II, reaching a postwar high of 27 in 
1947 ; it levelled off at about 25 during the prosperous 1950’s; and it is 
around 24 today.—Editor 








America’s Population Crisis 
by Puiir M. Hauser 


Dr. Hauser, formerly Acting Director of the United States Census Bureau, is 
Chairman of the Sociology Department of the University of Chicago and Director of 
the University’s Population Research and Training Center. His article, which ap- 
peared in Loox Magazine, November 21, 1961, is excerpted with permission. Copyright 
1961 by Cowles Magazines and Broadcasting, Inc. 


America is in the midst of a population crisis that threatens our traditional way of 
life. It is a crisis that becomes more severe with every day of the 1960’s. It promises 
to become a national catastrophe and is already costing us heavily in money, terrible 
social problems and lost liberty. 

Until now, most Americans have assumed that the worst of the world population 
explosion was bypassing us. Of course, we have noted that our schools have been 
swamped and that our highways are jammed, but we regard these as relatively minor 
penalties. We look for the “real” problems of the population crisis in such far-off 
and teeming places as India and China... 

* * * 

The population crisis is felt right now in our metropolitan centers. In 1950, less 
than 85 million persons lived in 168 metropolitan areas. In 1960, about 113 million— 
63 per cent of the total—lived in 212 such areas. Population concentrated in metro- 
politan areas increased over 32 per cent between 1950 and 1960, somewhat less than 
twice the national growth. 

Most of this new growth has been in the new suburbs that ring our cities. The 
growth is often unplanned and uncontrolled. Some new suburbs are slums virtually 
before the concrete is dry. These are communities developed without regard for water 
supply, drainage, sanitation and other urban services. Sometimes this lack is due to 
a deliberate effort to evade zoning and code requirements. 

It took 16,000 governmental units, each with the power to tax and spend, to see 
to the diverse needs of the 168 metropolitan areas that existed in 1950. Today, there 
are still about 100 government units, on the average, in each metropolitan area. 
New York and Chicago have a thousand such units. The duties of this hodgepodge 
of governmental units overlap, taxes are high, and efficiency and effectiveness are 
doubtful. Police have greater difficulty crossing suburban boundaries than do criminals. 

With the vastness and complexity of local government, many vital needs go 
unfilled, and new governmental units are constantly being created. Sanitary districts 
are formed, mosquito-abatement boards are set up, and water commissions go into 
action, creating even more confusion... 

x * * 

The dollar cost of the population boom is high. Part of the cost is the $33 billion 
we must raise this decade to pay for urban services, such as schools, fire engines and 
sewers that our cities will need for their added population. Experts estimate that we 
must invest about $1,100 per capita to assure urban services. 

Other costs will be hidden, but just as real. Juvenile delinquency today costs us 
a vast fortune in stolen and damaged property, lost incomes and maintenance of 
courts and social agencies. Even if the rate of delinquency remains constant, the 
problem will increase by 44 per cent during this decade, just because of the increased 
size of the age group between 15 and 19, where delinquency is concentrated. 

There is no estimating the countless billions of dollars needed to build public 
transportation systems throughout the country... 

* * * 

The quality of education in the 1960’s is bound to be reduced by the population 
boom, just as it was in the ’50’s. . . Elementary schools in the 1950’s were forced to 
make room for about 50 per cent more students. It was impossible to maintain the 
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quality of education in the face of such a deluge. During the 1960’s, these postwar 
babies will tax our high schools with a 48 per cent enrollment increase. Our colleges 
must accommodate 92 per cent more enrollments. 

& S * 

... One by-product of the changing age structure is the accelerating rate of new 
workers entering the labor force. In 1960, the first postwar babies reached working 
age. Some 200,000 young workers a year were added to the job force in the last half 
of the 1950’s. In the ’60’s, this number is tripling, and there is serious doubt whether 
our economy can expand fast enough to absorb such numbers in the face of new 
unemployment caused by automation. 

* * * 





Another Man’s Family 


by TRUMAN TWILL 


The following column appeared in The Review, East Liverpool, Ohio, November 15, 
1961. Sylvia Porter’s column, which inspired Mr. Twill’s, carried information from 
the June POPULATION BULLETIN, “Spotlight on Marriage.” 

I’m glad Sylvia Porter, the syndicated lady writer with the extra oomph, has tied 
down the whistle on the teen-age marriage scandal. Maybe people will take Miss 
Porter seriously. 

I never mentioned the matter because I figured no one would pay attention to me. 
Correction: I mentioned it twice, neither time for publication. 

When our first-born son was showing signs of going off his rocker over the other 
sex when he was in high school and one other time when he was talking foolishness in 
college, I mentioned it. 

I told him if he had any fuzzy notions about playing house I wanted to clear up 
a few things. 

First, his mother and I were absolutely and adamantly opposed to the idea of his 
playing house until he knew which end of him was up and, second, we had no intention 
whatsoever of adding any more dependents, educational or otherwise, to our family. 
He would be on his own, period and paragraph. 

He was informed if he did anything so nutsy as to get married, or as to let 
himself become involved to the point where marriage would be involuntary, he could 
kiss his chances at a first-class life goodbye. 

He would face the prospect of grubbing out a seratch-as-scratch-can existence as 
an unskilled worker, with all the shine rubbed off romance before he was old enough 
to cast his first vote to boot. 

He was told that not getting married until the logical time to get hooked up 
permanently was a personal demonstration of discipline and that kids who showed 
contempt for discipline were cutting off their noses to spite their faces. 

Sylvia Porter pins this down with information from the Population Reference 
Bureau. Teen-age marriages are increasing. Most kids drop out of school after they 
blunder into premature marriages. They kiss off their chance to live first class. 

They scuttle with one headstrong, irresponsible act their right to collect a fair 
share of the civilization they live in. The way it has shaped up, civilization demands 
a price. No one gets anywhere with a strong back and a weak mind, not even in 
football. It takes education to learn the score—and there’s more to it than dollar signs. 

Self-made men and diamonds in the rough have had their day in the United States. 
Guys and dolls who drop out of school because they can’t wait to play house are 
dropping out of the running. That’s the size of it. 


* * * 
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